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796 Reviews of Books 

Charles the Second ", " as Impudent as hell " in Josiah Child's somewhat 
vigorous modern phrase, to be compared with men like Pitt or his fel- 
low-interlopers in his influence on the development of English interests 
in India. His picturesque career, which began with the Dutch War of 
1666, continued with his share in the capture of St. Helena in 1673, 
where his daring exploit is still perpetuated in the name of Keigwin's 
Rock, which he scaled at the head of his landing party, and ended in his 
death during the attack on St. Christopher's in 1690, forms, indeed, an 
entertaining narrative. But about his seven years of life in India the 
authors have constructed an account of the company, its managers, 
especially the two Childs, its conduct, its environment, and its failures 
and successes, which is not merely extraordinarily illuminating but of 
great human interest. Something it lacks, or seems to lack, of a wider 
historical setting; but within its limits it is a model monograph. The 
peculiarly intimate knowledge of the characters and circumstances of 
the events which it narrates, and its readable quality, which does not 
disdain even an allusion to Mr. Arnold Bennett's labors in the social 
history of the Five Towns, make it a refreshing contrast to much other 
work of like scope but different character which takes its scholarship 
far too seriously. 

W. C. Abbott. 

The Silesian Loan and Frederick the Great. By the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Ernest Satow, G.C.M.G., LL.D., D.C.L. (Oxford : Claren- 
don Press. 191 5. Pp. xii, 436.) 

The Silesian Loan Case was not only an extremely interesting epi- 
sode, or series of episodes, in the diplomatic relations of Great Britain 
and Prussia between 1734 and 1756, but it is a landmark in the develop- 
ment of the doctrines of reprisals, contraband, and the status of private 
property at sea during war. In Carlyle's Frederick the Great appears 
the best-known account, but it is full of inaccuracies. All works upon 
international law treat of the subject, Martens in his Causes Cclbbres 
du Droit des Gens (second ed., 1856, II. 97-169) printing the two most 
important documents bearing upon it, the Memorial of Cocceji to Fred- 
erick, and the Report of the Law Officers of the Crown. The latter became 
in many respects, particularly through the reception of the doctrines of 
the Consolato del Mare as to enemy property at sea, the basis of the 
case-law and prize procedure of the United States. This document has 
recently been reprinted by Mr. Thomas Baty in his Price Law and Con- 
tinuous Voyage. With these exceptions the mass of documents bearing 
upon the subject has remained somewhat inaccessible. Sir Ernest 
Satow has rendered a considerable service not only in reprinting the 
two pieces dc resistance with extracts from other printed papers, but 
in addition he has unearthed from the archives of the Foreign Office 
more than a hundred documents never before printed. These, supple- 
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merited by the results of researches at the Hague, have enabled the 
author to assemble as nearly complete a collection as could be made, 
omitting the manuscript resources at Berlin and Paris, which archives 
do not seem to have been drawn upon. Preceding the documents is a 
very careful narrative, in which precision of statement supplants that 
literary charm which might have inhered in the subject. 

The Silesian loan was incurred by the Emperor Charles VI., who 
borrowed £250,000 from British subjects under license from George II. 
in 1734, giving as security for the interest an hypothecation of his 
Silesian revenues, and as security for the principal, maturing finally in 
1746, a mortgage upon the imperial estates in Silesia. No interest was 
paid during the lifetime of the Emperor. Frederick the Great, becom- 
ing master of the territory, attempted to evade payment, and during the 
war between England and France, 1744-1748, threatened to confiscate 
the loan as against the English holders as an act of reprisal for the 
treatment accorded Prussian ships by the British, claiming a violation 
of verbal promises made at the beginning of the war, and subsequent 
infractions of Prussian neutral rights by an undue extension of the 
contraband list, and by the refusal of Great Britain to recognize the 
principle that free ships make free goods. Prussia further claimed that 
the decisions of British prize-courts " could not constitute any right or 
prejudice between two sovereign powers ". The answer of Great 
Britain, embodying the Report of the Law Officers of the Crown, took 
the position that the British prize-court was governed by the law of 
nations (a doctrine lately affirmed by the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council), that this court was open to aggrieved neutral subjects, 
and that the British practice as to contraband and enemy property ac- 
corded with the law of nations. The author throws much new light 
upon the legal doctrines involved (there is an excellent chapter on 
prize-law in the first half of the eighteenth century) and greatly elabo- 
rates the diplomatic setting. The little-known mission of Legge in 
1748 to propose an alliance between Prussia and Great Britain is well 
described, as are the somewhat equivocal actions of France, which 
having been asked in February, 1753, by Great Britain to exercise good 
offices with Prussia, attempted to play the part of an arbitrator. Direct 
negotiation led to the treaty of Westminster, January 16, 1756, by which 
a mutually satisfactory adjustment was made. Frederick managed to 
scale down the debt while the British sacrificed no principle for which 
they had contended. Rarely does there appear so scholarly a mono- 
graph upon such a special field in international legal history. It is 
admirably conceived and carefully executed. 

Jesse S. Reeves. 



